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Preface 

A change in attitude regarding women’s participation in the 
ministry has evolved slowly during the second half of the 
twentieth century. The ministry of women has been an ecu¬ 
menical study of the World Council of Churches since its 
formation in 1948, at which time the only denominations 
ordaining women were the Congregational Church and the 
Disciples of Christ. The Presbyterians affirmed women’s ordi¬ 
nation in 1955, and the Methodists a year later, but not till 1976 
did the Episcopalians approve ordination of women in the 
United States (having previously done so in Australia), and 
there has been continuing opposition to this decision. In 1978 
the National Council of Churches released a statement show¬ 
ing that fewer than half of the churches in the United States 
ordain women, with only about four per cent of those ordained 
women. In other words, during the past thirty years relatively 
few women have come into the full role of ministry, and even 
when ordained they have met with varying degrees of accep¬ 
tance. 

Quakerism, on the other hand, has always encouraged 
women preachers. This must be considered in connection with 
another fact: for over two centuries of its history the Society of 
Friends depended entirely on a lay ministry, in which ordina¬ 
tion had no place. Traditionally this ministry rose out of a 
response to the Inward Light believed to exist in all persons, 
regardless of sex, and its integrity was measureable only in 
terms of spiritual growth or sensitivity to the Divine Source. 
But within the past hundred years there has developed a large 
group of pastoral Friends with professional ministry. Of their 
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pastors, only a minority have been women (the best known 
being Esther Frame). 

The women chosen in this study by Robert Leach, though 
drawn from different periods of Quaker history, all belong to 
the unprogrammed tradition. Though they exhibited unusual 
aptitude in preaching, they were lay people without special 
training. In unique ways they accepted challenges of their 
time, pioneered new interpretations of women’s roles, and 
were part of a society that was evolving to more equality for 
both sexes. 

As other churches struggle with this issue, is there anything 
Friends can offer from their history? Howard Brinton com¬ 
mented, “Since the 17th century when the Society of Friends 
had its beginning there has been evidence of a continuing trend 
in Protestant sects toward the Quaker position (experiential 
religion) . . . The most recent Quaker-like movement in 
Protestantism is toward lay ministry and the ministry of 
women’’ (Creative Worship, [Pendle Hill, 1963], pp. v, vi). 

When the material in this pamphlet was presented in 1978 in 
Geneva, the woman who introduced Robert Leach feared that 
he might encounter the finger of scorn for speaking as a man on 
a feminist issue. Perhaps this sharing is something that may be 
permitted in the Society of Friends which, never having 
forbidden women to speak because of a difference in sex, 
would not disallow a man to share his reflections. 

Ruth Austermuhl Blattenberger 


It is my subjective impression that on the whole male Friends are 
keener on ecumenism than female, partly because they are more 
at home in the male atmosphere of clerical committees. In my 
own dealings with ministers of the older churches, I rarely feel I 
am taken seriously as one with a potential full role of ministry, 
whereas male Friends are often treated as clerics in all but name. 

The Friend (London, 1978, 136:6), 164 

This STATEMENT was made by Joan Benner, a British 
Friend. I can sympathize with her complaint for I, too, feel ill 
at ease in an ecumenical situation. As the representative to the 
Resemblement Ecumenique, the local body that brings to¬ 
gether various churches in Geneva, I find myself in a position 
where I cannot assume the role of “Quaker chaplain.” My 
predecessor, on the other hand, did accept this role and was 
treated, as Joan Benner suggests, more or less as a cleric. 

Both Joan as a laywoman, and I as a layman, feel discom¬ 
fort, and I suspect that this discomfort derives from the nature 
of the Quaker ministry. It is a prophetic ministry, as Howard 
Brinton has put it, and thus relates to the old conflict of 
prophet versus priest. As a Friend accustomed to the lay 
ministry, I don’t feel entirely comfortable with people who 
earn their living by preaching. Although professionalism is 
deemed necessary in the priestly tradition, and has certain 
practical values, it seems contrary to the prophetic approach. 

It is also a serious obstacle for women in most Christian 
denominations. The situation here differs from that in the 
secular fields, for though both competence and one’s call or 
commitment are career factors, often the crucial element is 
ordination, a degree of eliteness granted predominantly and 
sometimes only to men. In spite of all the challenges being 
made today to Paul’s statement pertaining to women keeping 
silent in the churches, and to the male tradition of apostolic 
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succession, women’s access to the professional ministry does 
not appear to have become any easier. Although more women 
attend seminaries (one-third to one-half in the major institu¬ 
tions), few seek ordination. Their roles are usually limited to 
religious education or work in the convents. 

On the other hand, women have been recognized as minis¬ 
ters by the Society of Friends since the time of its beginnings, 
three and a half centuries ago. An extensive study of women 
Friends and their accomplishments is far beyond the scope of 
this pamphlet. But Quakerism has contributed so much to the 
role of women in the church that I wish to share some of its 
history. 

Traditionally Friends have had grave reservations about the 
paid ministry. In former centuries, anybody who went to hear 
a paid preacher, or even attended a wedding performed by one, 
was put out of meeting. Such church attendance was consid¬ 
ered to be encouraging a pretense of worship, for Friends claim 
that real worship lies in immediate response to the Holy Spirit, 
and should not be crowded out with a program. 

Our loyalty to unprogrammed meetings is a heritage of 
primary importance, and is not to be taken lightly. Friends feel 
a certain constraint regarding faithfulness to Truth if worship is 
planned, or jf the ministry is financially compensated. This is 
the position taken by George Fox, founder of Quakerism, and 
which is basically held today in the unprogrammed meetings. 

Because everyone is illumined by the Holy Spirit, the 
spoken ministry is, of course, not limited to men. All Friends, 
men or women, are welcome to stand up and speak. Though 
Quakers are noted for disregarding Paul’s admonition, “Let 
your women keep silence in the Churches ...” (II Cor. 
14:34-35), they were not unique in this position. Baptists and 
others had women preachers. The scornful designation of 
“she-preacher” was given to them in a list or errors, heresies, 
and blasphemies in a seventeeth century anti-Baptist tract. 
“An audacious virago” is an expression used elsewhere. Such 


hostile reactions continued into the eighteenth century, as 
reflected in the words of Dr. Johnson, “A woman preaching is 
like a dog walking on its hind legs; one is not surprised that it is 
done poorly, but that it is done at all” (Hope Elizabeth Luder, 
Women and Quakerism [Pendle Hill Pamphlet 196, 1974], p. 7). 

Historically, the place of women in the ministry of Friends 
finds its origins in Fox’s statement, ”1 came up by the flaming 
sword to the place where Adam stood before he fell” <[Journal 
of George Fox, Nickalls ed. [London, 1975], p. 27). In other 
words Fox had no sense of original sin, nor of the necessity of 
being saved from original sin, because he did not believe that 
Adam’s sin was inherited. According to Genesis, when the 
disobedient Adam and the disobedient Eve were sent out from 
the Garden of Eden, they carried certain punishments, one of 
which was that Eve should obey her husband. But in returning 
to the place before the Fall, where this punishment had not 
existed, Fox found man and women equal before God, both 
sharing in the divine nature which is masculine and feminine, 
and both having the right to speak the Word of God. The 
answers of Fox and others to Puritan critics in the printed 
records of the 1650s are witness to their defense of women 
preachers. 


Pioneering and justifying women’s roles 

In 1652, Margaret Askew Fell (1614-1702) met Fox. She was 
then the wife of Judge Fell, and it was not until many years 
after the Judge’s death that she and Fox were married. She 
heard him preach in the Ulverston church near her home, and 
his plea to wait upon the Lord and to experience directly and 
immediately the life and power of God captured her com¬ 
pletely. She stood up in her pew throughout his speaking, 
amazed at his message. Fox had said, “You will say, ‘Christ 
saith this, and the Apostles say this’; but what canst thou say? 
Art thou a Child of Light, and hast thou walked in the Light, 
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and what thou speakest, is it inwardly from God?” As the 
words of Christ and the apostles had been their own immediate 
and sincere embodiment of an inward spirit, so Friends’ 
religion was to be a first-hand religion. This moved Margaret 
so powerfully, she ‘‘cried in [her] spirit, to the Lord, ‘We are 
all thieves; we are all thieves; we have taken the Scriptures in 
words, and know nothing of them in ourselves’ ” (Hugh 
Barbour, Margaret Fell Speaking [Pendle Hill Pamphlet 206, 
1976], pp. 8-9). Margaret Fell was moved from this moment on 
to be a ‘‘public Friend,”; and to speak for herself and for 
others. She not only accepted Fox’s message but explained 
very clearly in her writings her own feelings about women 
being ministers. 

Margaret was imprisoned several times. Her first Lancaster 
imprisonment began in 1664, directly after Fox’s arrest at her 
home, Swarthmoor Hall. The justices, offended by her keeping 
a meeting at her house, tendered her the oath of allegiance 
which she refused for conscience’s sake. Basically they sought 
to quell all opposition to the established church. A sentence of 
praemunire was passed which put her out of the king’s 
protection, forfeiting her entire estate, real and personal, to the 
king. Sentenced to imprisonment for life, she wrote, ‘‘Al¬ 
though I arn out of the King’s Protection, yet I am not out of 
the Protection of the Almighty God” (Barbour, p. 15). 

Later her term of imprisonment was reduced to four years, 
during which time she wrote several books, one of which was a 
tract. Women’s Speaking Justified. This pioneer manifesto of 
women’s liberation deals with religious equality, and is notable 
as the first document on this concern written by a woman. Not 
only does it express women’s right to speak as an instrument of 
the Spirit, but it also asserts women’s ability to take full part in 
all aspects of religious life, which, of course, was consistent 
with the Quaker belief that all living should be religious living. 
She maintains that to object to women speaking in the church 
is to ignore Paul’s statement, ‘‘There can be neither Jew nor 
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Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can be no male 
and female; for ye all are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). To 
her, the blessing of the Lord in the creation of both male and 
female was apparent in the power of the Lord in both men and 
women. 

She not only challenged those who rejected the woman 
preacher simply by reason of her sex, but more critically, she 
protested that in rejecting woman’s preaching they rejected the 
Holy Spirit and power that spoke in her. 

Margaret Fell gave stability to the Quaker movement before 
it was organized into the Society of Friends. Her home was a 
place where Friends could meet; it functioned as a center for 
the scattered group. As mistress of a large estate she was much 
respected, and Friends turned to her for advice, prayers, and 
help. She received correspondence and reports from the 
traveling preachers. She collected money, and established 
funds for those Friends in prison or on long preaching trips. 
With George Fox she was instrumental in establishing an 
organization where previously no visible bond other than a 
strong sense of fellowship had existed. This resulted in the 
setting up of meetings for worship and business. The first 
business meetings were probably attended by men only, but by 
1656 women had formed their own. 

With the development of meetings came the recording of the 
ministers. When a member spoke with some regularity and to 
the edification of the group, he or she might be recorded as a 
minister. A statement by the monthly meeting saying, “we 
recognize this gift in the ministry,” was minuted and sent to 
the quarterly meeting and to the yearly meeting. In the past the 
individual who became a public Friend was expected to resign 
from all committees in order to be free to travel. Many 
ministering Friends, women and men alike, traveled across the 
Atlantic, spending sometimes as many as seven or eight years 
on their journeys before returning to their families. Extra¬ 
ordinary accounts of these journeys are written in journals. 
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Although some traveled alone, the more usual pattern was for 
two to travel together. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the visits of these public Friends held the Society of 
Friends together. 

Carrying the Gospel abroad 

One of the first to come to America was Elizabeth Hooton 
(1600-1671/72). This middle-aged woman was George Fox’s 
first convert, and she was as active as he in the early years of 
the Society. Since she was immediately respected as a minis¬ 
ter, it is possible that she may have been a preacher among the 
Baptists prior to her conversion. She was referred to as being 
“old” or “ancient,” and must certainly have seemed so to 
George Fox, who was only 22 at their first meeting. Their 
friendship was a long one, and she probably had considerable 
influence with him. 

Recently widowed and over sixty years of age, she left her 
family in 1661 for the first of two journeys to New England. 
Her children opposed her going. Trips overseas were strenu¬ 
ous enough at best, but involved additional risks for Friends. 
In Massachusetts the so-called vagabond Quakers were so 
hated by the Puritans that persons who helped them, even by 
so little as giving one a drink, could be fined. Displeasure over 
the earlier visit of Mary Fisher and Ann Austin (the first 
Quakers to arrive) resulted in the establishment of a law which 
forbade ships’ captains to land any Quakers in the Bay Colony. 
The Puritans accordingly did not allow Elizabeth to disembark. 
Resourcefully she proceeded to Virginia and managed to 
return from there, walking much of the way. Upon arrival she 
was punished in the most inhumane way, and with others 
committed to prison with expectation of the gallows. But she 
was finally released, and after other wanderings returned 
home. 

Back in England she was again put in prison for her 
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preaching. Having experienced on many occasions the horrible 
conditions of the jails, she carried on a persistent if one-sided 
correspondence with the king pleading for prison reform. She 
also pleaded Friends’ cause in the new land to Charles II, 
protesting—once in sackcloth and ashes—until he finally gave 
her permission to buy land in Massachusetts for a house where 
Quakers could stay. 

Armed with the king’s permission, which served as little more 
than a landing permit, she returned with her daughter in 1664. 
For several years Elizabeth Hooton stayed in New England, 
frequently coming into Cambridge and Boston with her gospel 
message. In Cambridge, under the “Cart and Whip Act,” she 
received ten lashes with a three-corded knotted whip. In two 
more towns the same floggings occurred, and she was whipped 
at the cart’s tail, locked up without food or drink, and left in 
the wilderness to make her way as best she could. She survived 
these barbarous sufferings and surprisingly regained good 
health on her return to England, from which she departed one 
last time with George Fox for Jamaica, where she died. 

Another early Friend was Mary Fisher (1623-1698), servant 
of a family which had been converted as a group. This young 
woman became the most noted traveler of all early Quakers 
because of her missionary trip in 1658 to Turkey, a country 
with a terrifying reputation. Part of her journey was by ship, 
but she also walked alone over six hundred miles of rough 
country. Unfamiliar with the language or culture, she was 
graciously received by the Grand Turk, Sultan Mohammed IV, 
who believed her when she said she brought a message from 
God. This is the same Mary Fisher, who with Ann Austin, 
preceeded Mary Hooton to the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1656. Both were arrested before leaving their ship, imprisoned 
later in a cell with sealed windows, and examined for marks of 
witchcraft. Their books were burned, and they were shipped 
back to England. How markedly the trip to Turkey contrasts 
with the trip to New England! 
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Discrepancies in equality 

Unfortunately the equality which permitted preaching and 
traveling in the ministry did not extend into all realms of life. 
To assume that men and women were equal in the Society of 
Friends at this early time is questionable. My researches, 
which are fairly extensive, suggest a double standard. Women 
had a secondary position, even though men’s meetings and 
women’s meetings, both monthly and quarterly, were set up 
with the general intent of being equal. Significantly, however, 
these separate meetings enabled the women to develop their 
deliberations independently, a training which was not available 
elsewhere. 

The difference in equality is seen in the history of Friends on 
Nantucket Island. Ironically, the establishment of Quakerism 
on the island is due to one woman, while its nurturing can be 
credited to the many women who lived there during the long 
absences of seafaring men. Early Nantucket was inhabited by 
English settlers who had no firm church connections. In 1698 
several Friends traveling in the ministry sailed over from the 
mainland, including one John Richardson. On hearing him 
preach Mary Starbuck—who was known on the island as the 
great woman—said that they had heard the everlasting truth. 
Richardson was also impressed on this occasion, for he felt a 
sudden inspiration: “It sprang into my heart, To this woman is 
the everlasting love of God” (Rufus Jones, The Quakers in the 
American Colonies [London, 1911], p. 124). 

Mary Starbuck was called, “A wise, discreet woman, well 
read in the scriptures, in great reputation throughout the island 
for her knowledge in matters of religion, and an oracle among 
them on that account, insomuch that they would not do 
anything without her advice and consent” (Ibid, p. 126). A 
meeting for worship, set up in her home by 1704 through her 
invitation to all who wished to come in silent waiting on the 
Lord, was the beginning of a Quaker community which grew to 
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about two thousand members living within a mile of the 
meetinghouse. 

Yet this meeting, which came into being through Mary 
Starbuck’s inspiration and care, was formally approved in 1708 
as a men’s meeting, since the initial application was approved 
by a visiting committee of men Friends. A month later the 
women set up their own organization. Since there was no 
women’s yearly meeting to which they could apply, their 
application with nine signatures (about half of which were 
men’s) was sent to the existing yearly meeting as a necessary 
step. The Women’s Yearly Meeting in New England came into 
existence afterwards (1764) largely because of the Nantucket 
women who had been operating so effectively while the men 
were away whaling that they insisted on having their own 
sessions. The women’s minute books, however, are not as 
impressive as the men’s, for most of the major decisions were 
handled by men. 

Patterns of change 

Generally speaking, the women involved in Friends’ minis¬ 
try during the first half-century of Quakerism were humble in 
origin. Of this early group, Margaret Fell and Elizabeth 
Hooton were exceptions in having owned and managed prop¬ 
erty. Many early converts were artisans and farmers, or came 
from lower middle class families, although Friends actually 
were part of a broad spectrum of backgrounds. The women 
generally had little involvement away from their homes, and 
little schooling. Even men’s education was minimal among 
Friends at this time. Yet individual women had considerable 
say over their own lives. This is not to imply that they could 
avoid hardship, for the creaturely comforts of later years were 
unknown to them. Their hardiness helped them endure ridicule 
when called to preach in public places, whether in open field or 
market town, and it helped them to sustain sufferings in 
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prisons and other punishments, and the long separations from 
their families during their travels in the ministry. 

During the eighteenth century, the Society ‘’settled in” as it 
withdrew from public life. Many families became part of the 
merchant class, and both men and women not only went to 
schools (to established Quaker schools by this time), but 
taught in them. No longer were Quakers objects of derision. 
Their increased wealth brought the comforts of a more affluent 
lifestyle. Some women became involved in philanthropy and 
social missions; many, however, desired increasingly to stay 
within their homes. Domesticity did not carry with it a stigma 
of deprivation, and concern about women’s rights was usually 
associated with the health and needs of the poor. 

Though by this time many meetinghouses had been built, 
certain meetings for worship were still held in private houses, 
which also served as havens for visiting Friends. Much as 
Margaret Fell’s home, Swarthmoor Hall, became a center for 
Friends in northern England, Mary Starbuck’s Parliament 
House was a center for Quakers in the New World. So, also, 
was the home of Elizabeth Haddon (1680-1762) in New Jersey. 
The daughter of a wealthy merchant, Elizabeth received from 
her father a sizeable holding of land. But before she assumed 
its management she prepared herself by studying medicine and 
agriculture. She also prayed to become the effective developer 
of a new community which looked to her for religious guid¬ 
ance. For a young, single woman coming to a new territory this 
was a tremendous responsibility which she handled remarka¬ 
bly well. 

Quietism—which saw as a goal the submission of the indi¬ 
vidual will to the Divine Will—pervaded the Society during the 
1700s, continuing into the 1880s. During its formative years 
Quakerism had maintained a balance between the mystical and 
evangelical. As the nineteenth century progressed this balance 
was lost due to strong incursions of evangelical influence. It is 
difficult to date the various phases of these movements in the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries because they were felt 
unevenly, with varying effects, in England and America. Of 
the splits that occurred, the best known was the Hicksite and 
Orthodox Separation in 1827. The quietists were more inward 
seeking, though they were far from inactive. They could be 
found traveling in the ministry continuously. They emphasized 
action dependent on spontaneous inward guidance, while the 
evangelicals wanted more ongoing programmed ministry. 

Women were prominent in both groups. Catherine Phillips 
(1726-1794) and Rebecca Jones (1739-1818) are examples of 
quietists who traveled widely in the ministry. Catherine, an 
English Friend, recorded 8,750 miles on horseback on an 
American journey in 1753-56, sometimes making five to ten 
religious visitations a day. She warned of evangelical zeal 4 'lest 
they should in any way contribute again those things which the 
Spirit of Truth had destroyed in their religious society” (that 
is, priestcraft and ritual), or come to rely “on the weak and 
beggarly elements of forms and inefficacious ceremonies” and 
on “the creature more than the creator!” Friends’ ministers 
should not be “directed how and when to go and among what 
people to labour,” nor should they be made dependent on 
human learning, since 4 ‘he who chose and qualified poor 
illiterate fishmen, is able to do so still.” They should not be 
paid either, since “Christ’s commandment to his ministers is 
still in force, “Freely ye have received, freely give . . 

(John Ormerod Greenwood, Quaker Economics, VoL II [York, 
England, 1977], p. 100). 

These quietist ministers were familiar with the Bible and 
often referred to it, but felt Biblical texts must be interpreted 
through the Light within. Catherine Phillips criticized a 
fellow-passenger on her sailing vessel, a parson who felt that 
he could “preach extempore” as Friends did. Several days 
later, having witnessed his preaching, which was done without 
notes, Catherine says that he spoke on the subject of the 
transfiguration of Christ as a wonder, “expatiated upon it as a 
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wonder—and left it a wonder without entering into the spiritu¬ 
ality of the text,” and she wondered if he understood it 
(Howard H. Brinton, Friends for 300 Years [Pendle Hill, 1952], 
P. 34). 

Rebecca Jones’s ministry was of the Word, but it was full of 
social overtones. She pleaded the cause of the poor and slaves, 
acting as an almoner of the rich, aiding the ill, and fostering 
education. It was said of her, “she appeared under a sense of 
fresh and sure direction, which was constantly renewed” 
(Anna Brinton, Quaker Profiles [Pendle Hill, 1964], p. 18). A 
minute signed by 130 persons endorsed her as a traveling 
minister to go to England to “honor the Truth.” 

Among the evangelicals, British Hannah Kilham{ 1774-1832) 
had a dream of an international missionary community in 
Africa. Unlike the quietists who opposed such organized 
activity, she felt strongly that Friends were called upon to act 
formally as school-missionaries, and to establish meetings for 
worship in their foreign missions. She endured much hardship 
and illness because of her leadings toward Truth as she saw it. 
Great dissension was roused by her plan for Gambia because 
of its evangelical nature, but not because of her sex. The 
inequities of sex roles can be seen, however, in the mission 
work of this time, for the committee to which she had to take 
her concern for approval was composed entirely of men. The 
decision-making was the men’s duty and privilege, while the 
many members of the “Ladies Societies” did the actual work. 

Pivotal time: new thrusts and awarenesses 

tfy the mid-nineteenth century, the climate was ripe for the 
vigorous spirit and charming personality of Lucretia Mott 
(1793-1880) to open the way for further rights for women. Her 
Quaker heritage, which in the seventeenth century had 
pioneered the spoken ministry for all, now discouraged women 
Friends from speaking in public or addressing non-Quaker 
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gatherings, and also excluded them from certain administrative 
positions. This must have seemed perplexing to a woman of 
her integrity and ability. (Nine Partners School, where she 
taught, had the same tuition for students of either sex, but 
salaries for women teachers were one-half that of men.) 

Lucretia’s background does not seem particularly conducive 
to leadership by twentieth century standards. Born on Nan¬ 
tucket, she had a limited but adequate education for teaching 
school, which she did before she was married at 18. She 
proved to be an ideal housewife, warmly devoted to her 
husband, children, and friends, and skillful in activities of 
homemaking, even weaving her own carpets. 

But the role of abojitionist early captured her energies. 
Though she was a Friends minister and a leader within 
Quakerism, her meeting almost disowned her, as some paci¬ 
fist Friends feared that radical abolitionist activities might lead 
to war. To be subject to such criticism and ridicule could not 
have been easy. She was truly a great person whose steadfast¬ 
ness to principles was balanced with an inner serenity stem¬ 
ming from deep religious strength. 

She was also a woman with a keen mind. This, and her 
serene composure in confronting outbursts of angry pro¬ 
slavery sentiment was demonstrated on at least two occasions. 
Pennsylvania Hall, in Philadelphia, dedicated to “Liberty and 
the Rights of Man,” was built because anti-slavery societies 
could not rent other places for their meetings. Three days after 
its dedication, during the Anti-Slavery Convention of Ameri¬ 
can women, a mob set fire to it with the intention of next 
proceeding to the Mott home. She and her family calmly 
awaited the attack—which was prevented by friends directing 
the crowd a different way. 

At another time when an angry mob broke up an anti-slavery 
meeting, Lucretiagave evidence of her Quaker faith in that of 
good in everyone. Having personally refused a friend s escort 
so that he could aid a group of more timid women, she laid her 
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hand on the arm of one of the roughest men in the crowd and 
said, “I’m sure this gentleman will see me out safely” (Hope 
Elizabeth Luder, Women and Quakerism [Pendle Hill Pam¬ 
phlet 196, 1974], p. 24). 

Out of her experience in the abolition movement grew her 
interest in the emancipation of women. The exclusion of 
women from an international anti-slavery congress in London 
roused her sensitivity in this area. Lucretia encouraged less 
self-assured women to step forward in the Women’s rights 
Movement, which campaigned not only for obtaining better 
standards for needy women, but for the privilege of all women 
to vote, speak in public, keep their own earnings, and to have 
custody (if needed) of their children. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
one of the prime organizers, wrote, "When 1 first heard from 
the lips of Lucretia Mott that I had the same right to think for 
myself that Luther, Calvin and John Knox had, and the same 
right to be guided by my own convictions ... I felt at once a 
newborn sense of dignity and freedom” (Luder, p. 24). 


Uniqueness of the ministry of Friends 

Earlier I was quite definite in saying what traditional Quaker 
ministry is not: it is not programmed and is not paid for. But on 
the positive side, what is it? Various types of Quaker ministry 
include speaking through the silence, the voicing of a concern, 
and speaking to another’s condition. 

Silence is a part of every unprogrammed meeting for wor¬ 
ship. Sometimes meetings are completely silent. Though it is 
easier to find examples of the spoken word, we discover a 
passage on the significance of silence in the work of a British 
Friend, Caroline Stephen (1834-1909): 

... I found myself one of a small company of silent worshipers, 
who were content to sit down together without words, that each 
one might feel after and draw near to the Divine Presence, 
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unhindered at least, if not helped, by human utterance. Utterance 
I knew was free, should words be given . . . My whole world was 
filled with the unutterable peace of the undisturbed opportunity 
for the communion with God, with the sense that at last I found a 
place where I might, without the faintest suspicion of insincerity, 
join with the others in simply seeking His presence. To sit down 
in silence could at the least pledge me to nothing; it might open to 
me (as it did that morning) the very gate of heaven. 

Quaker Strongholds (Pendle Hill Pamphlet 59, 1951) p. 5, 6. 

Out of a meeting for worship may grow a heartfelt concern. 
The concern is so filled with light, or presented to the 
individual in such a new way, that he or she is led to speak. In a 
sense, the speaker becomes the Incarnate Word, the Word of 
God, spoken by the person as by the prophets in the Old and 
New Testaments. Catherine Phillips and Rebecca Jones, 
whom we mentioned earlier, are examples of this type of 
minister. 

Speaking to conditions is yet another type. The state or 
condition of others in the room may present itself so vividly 
that the message that comes forth meets the need of other 
people. We often are unaware of why we must utter such a 
message. 1 remember, for example, an occasion during my 
Civilian Public Service days. During one particular meeting I 
kept seeing before me the elevation of the Host in the Roman 
Catholic mass. Although nothing had been said along this line, 
and though it seemed out of place, toward the end of the 
service I was moved to speak about this. As soon as the 
meeting was over, two or three people, who had come in after I 
did, and sat at the back of the room unseen by me, rushed 
forward, shook my hand and thanked me very much. These 
Roman Catholic visitors, who had never been in a Friends 
meeting before, found this a meaningful meeting for worship 
because of the analogy of the Host with the Inward Light of 
Quakerism. If that isn’t speaking to conditions, I don’t know 
what is. Almost everyone who is involved in Friends’ ministry 
can recall such incidents. 
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A special contribution 

Prayer has a very special significance to me. It is an 
important part of the ministry of the Society of Friends 
although not exercised now as much as formerly. One minister 
of the present century who possessed this sensitive gift was 
Anna Cox Brinton (1887-1969). Anna Brinton was at her best in 
the ministry of the spoken word. The English language was 
never richer in originality of shading and in precision of 
meaning, nor was it tinctured with more authentic feeling than 
when used by her. At yearly meeting or other gatherings she 
usually would sit on the facing bench at the front of the meeting. 
She was of the tradition of those who prayed on their knees, and 
her figure kneeling at Radnor Meeting some years ago is still 
vivid in my recollection. Someone fortunately had the wit to 
record a prayer she gave in Coulter Street Meeting in German¬ 
town, a large meeting with an attendance of, I suppose, three 
or four hundred people: 

We give thanks for the things that change not in the midst of 
man’s confusion, for the beauty of the world and the upholding 
strength of household affection. And we pray that we may perfect 
our relationships, increase our obedience to God our Father and 
our serviceableness to one another, through the grace and mercy 
of the everliving Christ. 

Eleanore Price Mather, Anna Brinton (Pendle Hill Pamphlet 176, 

1971), p. 39 

The freshness of this prayer sprang from a mind which was 
well cultivated, which understood the English language, and 
which was able to put into words the feeling of that meeting at 
that moment. 

For many years she was a forceful presence at Pendle Hill, 
the directorship of which she shared with her husband, How¬ 
ard Brinton. In 1941, when Hitler was invading Russia and it 
was a tense summer on the international scene generally, 
people were arriving at Pendle Hill from various war-torn 
backgrounds. At the end of one of the daily meetings for 
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worship during this troubled time, when most people were 
ready to rise up and depart, Anna Brinton knelt quite suddenly 
and prayed very briefly, very effectively. Then in one un¬ 
changed motion she rose from her knees, and in the same tone 
of voice continued, “Friends are encouraged to clean theii 
rooms daily.” 

Anna was unusually effective in anything she set out to do. 
She felt that as a recorded minister of Twelfth Street Meeting 
in Philadelphia, she was liberated from that meeting to visit far 
and wide. I used to criticize her for hardly setting foot in her 
own meeting. But how many public Friends do we have 
traveling about? This is nearly unheard of today, and is 
something good, which we seem to have lost. 

A delightful account of her visit to the Doukhobors, a 
religious sect in western Canada who had been helped in their 
migration from Russia to Canada by Friends, illustrates her 
adaptability to the ways of others. As a Friend visiting them in 
the ministry, Anna Brinton was invited to join the women at 
the riverbank. Enjoying nudity is part of their tradition. Asked 
if “she could take it," she reflected that if she were in the 
Rubens room at the Louvre or the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, the opulent figures, only slightly clad, would 
present no problem to her, although, she later admitted, 
partaking of this experience oneself was a bit different. 

A very great woman in many ways, she went anywhere that 
a need existed. In 1946, after World War II, she hitchhiked all 
over China on a mission for the American Friends Service 
Committee. This was absolutely extraordinary, for she did get 
from one end of China to the other by making arrangements on 
the spur of the moment. 

Co-participation of men’s and women’s groups 

Anna Brinton taught me much about meetings, and encour¬ 
aged me to travel widely to study them. The first combined 
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monthly meetings of women and men, as far as I have 
researched, happened in 1868 on Nantucket. This was proba¬ 
bly less a radical move than a result of decreased membership, 
due to many separations. The remaining Friends of 1868 felt 
they should sit together in business meetings. From then until 
about 1958, when the men’s and women’s Yearly Meetings in 
Ohio finally combined, was nearly a century. 

I can remember attending Ohio Yearly Meeting (Conserva¬ 
tive) in 1941, when men and women still sat separately. During 
one session, the door at the back of the room opened and two 
women in bonnets came forward to the desk, and said some¬ 
thing in very hushed tones. The clerk stood up and said, “If 
Friends are willing, I should be willing.'' Many said they were 
willing. I didn’t know what we were going to be willing about, 
and was puzzled. The women’s section of a meetinghouse was 
separated from the men’s by a panelled wood partition. Sitting 
next to the partition, I could hear the hum of the women's 
meeting on the other side. I couldn’t hear what their business 
was, because we were involved in our own business. What the 
women Friends wanted was that this particular session of 
Yearly Meeting start with the shutters raised. Somebody went 
up into the attic and cranked up the panelled shutter. As it 
rose, I must confess, I peeked and saw over there a vast sea of 
women. Not one of them peeked, I noticed. When the shutter 
was up, one woman removed her bonnet, gave it to her 
neighbor, and preached. Another removed her bonnet, knelt 
down and prayed, and we all stood as was the custom. Then 
the meeting closed. 

The incident made it clear that in order to address the whole 
meeting, the women had to ask the permission of the men. 
Already they had sat for an hour waiting for us and our weighty 
business, until they had their chance to speak! This gives 
evidence that, in point of fact, equality was not as equal as one 
would think. In the Society of Friends, as in Orwells’ Animal 
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Farm , one might say that some animals were more equal than 
others I, . . 

Even more startling, young men and women of London 
Yearly meeting had separate groups known as the Young 
Friends Association and the Young Women Friends Associa¬ 
tion until a merger in 1920. There were no women in the 
Friends Ambulance Unit until World War II, when working 
together was assumed to be natural and appropriate. 

On the other hand, women seemed to dominate one Quaker 
group during the thirty years that Jane Palen Rushmore 
(1864-1958) was General Secretary of the Hicksite branch of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which consisted of eleven 
thousand Friends. Perhaps her influence was due to her 
administrative position, but it is also interesting to note that a 
Friends group may not only offer equality to women, but 
predominance. Jane Rushmore expressed herself in very plain, 
easily understood language and won the respect of many. She 
was a vigorous person who put much effort into bringing the 
two Philadelphia Yearly Meetings together after more than a 
century of the Hicksite-Orthodox separation. Like George Fox 
she was strong in rejecting the separation between clergy and 
laity, thus accenting the strength and support of each individ¬ 
ual as part of a unified group. She wrote, 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the Society of 
Friends, when ii took on structural form, was its absolute 
repudiation of the duality known as preacher and congregation, or 
pulpit and pew, existing in all church organization. We were to be 
welded into unity, and the prophetic call for utterance was a 
possibility to every worshiper. 

The Quaker Way (Philadelphia) p. 13. 

Most of her life’s work was devoted to Friends’ activities. 
For many years she taught in various Friends schools, she was 
clerk of the Representative Committee of the Hicksite group 
for more than nineteen years, and was twice clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting. When the two branches united, there seemed 
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to be a more even balance of men and women in the combined 
whole. 

Current liberation 

Elise Boulding (1920-) is a modern friend with strong 
academic credentials. Like Anna Brinton, she has had an 
important career outside of her home. Her field is sociology, 
and into it she pours her interests in teaching college students, 
the role of women, the family, community action, and the 
dynamics of peacemaking. Her husband, Kenneth Boulding, is 
a noted economist. She is the mother of five children. A 
convinced Friend, she has a special feeling also for the 
Catholic church where she takes communion at mass, and 
often goes on retreats. What she calls “an inner listening 
space” is essential to her. 

As a young woman, Elise lived for a while in New York City 
and there met John Haynes Holmes and Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck Doherty who had a tremendous effect on her life, 
although the contact was no longer than five months’ time. 
Holmes was the pastor of The Community Church, and 
Catherine de Hueck, as she was then known, a Russian 
emigree who ran a center in Harlem, much in the style of one 
accustomed to czars and princes. Elise felt that the contrast 
between the moral stature of these people and her own was too 
great, and furthermore she could not cope with the city. She 
fled New York to regain her inner listening space and found it 
in a Friends meeting in a small upstate community, which also 
offered a Catholic church with a statue of Mary. She reports 
that Mary’s presence and the Quaker silence together got her 
anchored. 

In her pamphlet, Born Remembering (Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
200, 1975), she writes of learning to live in a new rhythm. She 
often lives alone for extended periods in a cabin in the woods 
in order to write and engage in spiritual exercises. When we 
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visited her, Kenneth had just brought her an ikon from Bu¬ 
charest that he thought she would particularly like for her her¬ 
mitage. At home, she comments, he has become an increasingly 
skilled househusband in the best twentieth century liberation 
style! On weekends she joins him and other family members, 
attends meeting with them, or they visit her. 

As an activist Elise is obviously drawn to women’s libera¬ 
tion. She insists that we should say “chairperson” and never 
“chairman.” This is part of her emphasis on the female side of 
life, which finds full expression in her book, The Underside of 
History (Boulder, Colorado, 1976), a macrohistory of women, 
written in its entirety at the hermitage. 

The strong, independent Quaker woman in our modem day 
has often joined herself to the women’s liberation movement. 
There is much to be said for the movement, but some of its 
protest seems to be overextended. An illustration of this 
group's thinking is the creation picture by Ann Grifalconi on a 
cover of the Friends Journal (Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1975). In 
this caricature of Michelangelo’s famous painting, God is a 
black woman, shown reaching her finger out to a female Eve. 
However, forgotten by the caricaturist is another Eve who re¬ 
mains in God’s arm. Thus, there is no male element at all, 
when obviously both elements are essential. 


Universality of cultural patterns. 

The concept of spirituality as both male and female is dealt 
with in a Pendle Hill pamphlet, Feminine Aspects of Divinity, 
by Erminie Huntress Lantero, a remarkable woman whom I 
knew and worked with at Pendle Hill. Lantero seeks divinity 
as reflecting both sexes, and cites the indifferent success of 
Christian missionaries who went to the South Pacific, and the 
social conflicts and dislocations produced. To the primitives it 
was a lot of nonsense to claim that a solitary male God could be 
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a Father who begot a Son without a consort, for their world 
view was dominated by the complementarity of the two sexes. 

Nor can the sophisticated Far-Eastern cultures, with their 
interplay between male and female elements, find satisfaction 
in a sole masculine deity. A state of perfect unity would 
maintain a balance between the rational (masculine) and intu¬ 
itive (feminine). Buddhist writings say that the true man is a 
true woman, and a true woman is a true man. The Chinese 
speak of yin (feminine) and yang (masculine) as opposite parts 
brought together in a fully realized human being. Some 
psychotherapeutic methods seek a similar balance of 
polarities, and are based on discerning and removing blocks in 
relationships resulting from overemphasis of masculine values, 
or lack of adequate concepts of the feminine aspects of 
divinity. 

To those exclusively nourished by the Friendly tradition this 
discussion may seem irrelevant, since Quakers historically 
have not stressed sexual symbolism as applied to the Deity. 
Assuming that God is Spirit, Lantero comments: 

In rhc Friends lifestyle a rare degree of equality between men 
and women was insured by their realistic acknowledgement of 
"that of God" in every human being. The Inward Light, a reality 
present to their individual and collective experience, was no 
more masculine than it was feminine. Men and women were 
equally open to its leadings, and the balanced quality of their 
family life developed accordingly. 

Feminine Aspects of Divinity 
(Pendle Hill Pamphlet 191, 1973), p. 6 

Throughout the Bible the concept of the Spirit unfolds from 
the broad cosmic principles of the Old Testament to the 
specific dynamic associated with Christ and his resurrection. 
In the Old Testament are feminine images which pertain to the 
Spirit. For example, the earth is depicted as feminine, a living 
creature, mysteriously maternal, and Lantero interprets God 
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as generative Spirit which mothers the world into being in the 
creation story in Genesis. 

The New Testament phenomena may be interpreted as an 
expression of Wisdom/Spirit. The fruits of the spirit, love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
and self-control are harmonious with universal wisdom. An 
extension of this theme is seen in the modern psychological 
thesis of C. G. Jung which identifies the Holy Spirit with 
Sophia, the feminine self within a man through which he is 
psychologically born anew. The Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, the 
church of the Holy Wisdom, interestingly has a female conno¬ 
tation. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

% 

Current consciousness raising by and for women and an 
increased recognition of the masculine-feminine attributes of 
deity in other cultures are causing Christian ecumenical groups 
to reexamine the issue of women in the ministry. To such 
groups Friends can contribute two original testimonies: equal¬ 
ity of the sexes, and the acceptance of all lay members as 
participants in the ministry. 

These testimonies, along with equal opportunities for educa¬ 
tion, have been potent factors in developing the lives of 
Quaker women for three centuries. The early Friends men¬ 
tioned here, Margaret Fell, Elizabeth Hooton, and Mary 
Fisher—established a firm foundation for women’s presence in 
the ministry by declaring that women could speak out for 
themselves and for the concerns of others, and had the right to 
take to places far and near the message of God. The initial 
acceptance of their stewardship brought a gain in self- 
assurance which led to further leadership, and commanded a 
respect for their moral authority which earned increasing 
recognition through the years. However, it must be acknowl¬ 
edged that Friends in the past have not always granted equality 
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to women in some administrative and decision-making roles in 
their own Society. Change has evolved slowly, and is part of 
Quaker history. 

Today we find Friends participating in ecumenical groups 
locally and internationally. The sentiments of Joan Benner 
quoted earlier may arouse some uneasiness as to our recep¬ 
tion, and cause us to consider our role in these deliberations 
thoughtfully. But we should add here that, contrary to Joan 
Benner’s statement, some women Friends apparently do work 
with ease in the ecumenical world. During the past 18 years 
Blanche Shaffer has frequently represented the Friends World 
Committee at ecumenical gatherings, as have Tayeko 
Yamanouchi and Ingeborg Borgstrom who have been carrying 
on the same work for nine years. They feel that their repre¬ 
sentation concurs with Friends’ testimonies. When Ingeborg 
Borgstrom had an audience with the Pope along with a number 
of other church leaders, she was the only woman present, and 
Paul VI made reference to the fact that she was alone in the 
gathering. Jean Zaru, from the Quaker group in the West Bank 
in Israel, is currently Vice President of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches and has been active in that 
body for several years. Lydia Stokes has been Vice President 
of the National Council of Churches in the United States. 

Besides these women whose names are widely known there 
are many whose messages in Quaker meetings and whose 
service in the ministry are a constant support. Both women 
and men share the gifts of the spirit, and we feel that a society 
which accepts unequivocally the lay ministry provides a spe¬ 
cial encouragement for its members to grow in wisdom and 
stature. The ministers whose missions are at home and in touch 
with daily needs are no less in God’s service. 

Compared with other religious groups, the Society of 
Friends is small and unique. There was a time when Quaker 
women could be identified because of their dress. That distinc¬ 
tion has disappeared. Other distinctions are also less readily 
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apparent today, for Quaker women and their sisters in other 
denominations appear to be converging. 

It would be desirable if the clergy in ecumenical groups 
would accept women in the full role of ministry. Women both 
of Quaker and other denominations sense a lack of such 
acceptance, and seek a deeper understanding of their position. 
Churches which interpret Paul’s statement as a rejection of the 
ministry of women are being criticized by their own con¬ 
stituencies and challenged by others. It is hoped that in this 
situation the constancy of Friends’ ongoing witness to the 
prophetic ministry, and its implications in regard to women as 
ministers, may serve as a helpful guidepost. 


CLAREMOf-iT, A ? 



